THE DEATH OF THE MONARCHY
great swamp called Sedgemoor. Monmouth determined to sur-
prise the royal army that night, marched out by the causeway
across Sedgemoor through a dense mist, and came on the royal
infantry in the early hours of the Monday morning, July 6,
before it was light. The little armies were much of the same
size, each more or less 3000 men; but Feversham's force were
mainly regulars, a difference which decided the issue. And with
it was John Churchill, who had risen through the fact that his
sister was the King's mistress, and that he had obtained money
from a rich woman with whom he lived.
The * Battle * of Sedgemoor. There was no real battle.
The rebels tried in the darkness to force a dyke covering the
royalist infantry and failed. Their leading cavalry fled at the
first shots, sabring their own foot-soldiers in their panic; the
rest of the horse advanced, but failed again, and the whole
scratch body was subject to the desultory fire of the royal
cannon in the darkness. At dawn Feversham's cavalry was seen
drawn up on the right of Monmouth's force; his infantry
immediately crossed the ditch, and, as they engaged, his horse
charged in flank and all was over. Five hundred rebels, mostly
miners from the Mendip, were found dead on the field, others
were cut down in the pursuit, 1500 were taken prisoner.
Monmouth had fled at the" very beginning of the affair,
making his way in disguise towards the New Forest, and was
caught on July 7. He wrote a piteous appeal for his life to the
King. On his arrival in London a week later James consented
to his earnest appeal to see him, but was disgusted by his
cowardice. He knelt and crawled upon the floor, imploring
mercy and denouncing all his comrades in arms. At ten o'clock
on July 15 he was beheaded, with shocking indecision, on Tower
Hill. His last words affirmed the rights of his mistress as against
his wife and his assurance that he was going to heaven.
Of the rebels found in arms a small minority were given over
to military execution at the hands of one Kirke, formerly in
command at Tangiers, a man whose vileness is sufficiently
proved by his desertion from the flag a few years later, his
relations with William of Orange, and his cruelty in Ireland,
His action did not exceed the severities common to the time, but
they disgusted the King sufficiently for him to call a halt and to
submit fiie authors, aiders, and participators in the rebellion to
the regular courts. Five judges were sent into the West to try
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